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personal service, common under the Second Empire, was made
much more difficult. Technical weapons and fortifications
were vastly improved. Credits of 500 million francs for the
improvement of national defence were readily voted annually
by the National Assembly, and after it by the Chamber. France
threw herself into a frenzy of military preparation. But was it
only for national defence? Was it not rather for a war of
revanche, a vast national reprisal on the traditional enemy be-
yond the Rhine, recently grown so monstrous and threatening?
Both answers were freely given. And the efforts of Bismarck to
keep France without allies, and incidents such as the great war
scare of 1875 which inflamed opinion just when the Republic
itself was being constitutionally defined, seemed to betoken
another Franco-German struggle within a few years.1
Again, the present argument is concerned only with the
effects of this constant, looming shadow of war on the working
of democratic institutions, and the shaping of democratic ideas,
in the Third Republic. Its first effect was clearly to rally oppos-
ing parties and classes, and to compel them to work together
by reason of a common external pressure and a clear national
danger. The Right-wing parties were ultra-nationalist. Men
like Maurice Barres and Charles Maurras were violently anti-
German, and a common argument against parliamentary
government was that it weakened France, obstructed real
national unity, and made France (as Bismarck himself hoped)
something of a pariah nation among the respectable dynastic
monarchies of Europe. So, too, were the Left-wing parties
ultra-nationalist. Gambetta's record of waging la guerre a ou-
trance in 1870, and the enthusiasm of Republicans of every
1 Cf. G. Hanotaux: op. cit., Vol. I, Chapters  VI,   VIII,   IX;
G. Bouniols: Thiers au Pouooir (1921), pp. 157, 171; A. Thiers: Notes et
Souvenirs (1903), p. 275 if. Thiers in public and in private repudiated
the idea of revanche, saying: *We are not thinking of revanche, as our
enemies are wickedly asserting; we only want France to resume her
place in the world.*
On the war-scare of 1875, see G. Hanotaux: op, cit., Vol. Ill,
Chapter IV, and the documents in E. T. S. Dugdale: German Diplo-
matic Documents, 1871-1914 (1928), Vol. I, Chapter I.